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The Raileads and Steamers 


of Lake Tahoe 


By OWEN F. McKEON 


Lake Tahoe the “Gem of the 
Sierras,” is 6225 feet above sea 
level. Two-thirds of it is in Cali- 
fornia and one-third in Nevada. Ex- 
cept for Lake Titicaca in South 
America, no other lake of its size 
in all the world can be found at 
such a high altitude. Something 
of its size can be gained from the 
fact that the steamboats which 
used to ply its surface covered 73 
miles in making a trip around the 
lake, and in so doing they did not 
enter every bay and inlet. Had they 
done so the distance would have 
been close to 120 miles. 

Lake Tahoe’s crystal water is 
supplied by the snows of the many 
mountain peaks which surround it 
and tower to heights of over 4000 
feet above the shore. Outlet of the 
lake is the Truckee River which 
flows from the north end of Tahoe, 
down the Truckee River canyon, 
past the town of Truckee into the 
state of Nevada, through the city 
of Reno and into Pyramid Lake 
which has no outlet. 

Today the visitor at Lake Tahoe 
will find no railroads nor steam- 
boats. However, at one time many 
steamers plowed the waters of the 
lake, and the sound of locomotive 
whistles echoed from one shore to 
the other. All that remains to mark 
their passing is the abandoned rail- 
road grades and out in the lake the 
dimly seen outlines of a great 
steamer resting on the lake bottom. 
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The story of the three railroads 
and the steamers has its beginning 
on the Nevada side of the lake at 
Glenbrook in the early days of the 
fabulous Comstock mines at Vir- 
ginia City. 

On the east or Nevada side of 
the lake, the mountains rise up 
some 3000 feet and then descend 
into Carson Valley which is 1500 
feet lower than Lake. Tahoe. Up 
the other side of Carson Valley and 
20 miles from Carson City on the 
slopes of Mt. Davidson was the 
world’s greatest mining town. 

The method of getting the rich 
ore out of the mines around Vir- 
ginia City involved the creating of 
huge chambers which could not be 
shored up in the usual manner, so 
it was necessary to fill these vacu- 
ities with square cribs piled one 
on top of the other. 

The amount of timber used for 
these cribs and for fuel was enor- 
mous, and it was not long before 
the mountains sloping toward Car- 
son Valley were denuded of their 
forests. 

The mine operators began looking 
towards Lake Tahoe and its heavy 
timber, but as yet there was no 
satisfactory means of getting it 
over the mountain, across the val- 
ley and up to the mines. Two char- 
ters had already been granted for 
the construction of railroads from 
Lake Tahoe but nothing had come 
of them. 
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No one realized the situation bet- 
ter than Duane L. Bliss the young 
partner and manager of the bank at 
Gold Hill which was run by Mr. A. 
B. Paul. Mr. Paul was also the 
head of a company which was oper- 
ating stamp mills for the processing 
of ore from various mines. A short- 
age of timber was threatening the 
continued operation of the mines 
and of course the stamping mills. 
This was one of the factors which 
led to the acquisition of Mr. Paul’s 
holdings by the Bank of California 
which obtaining control of 
much of the Comstock by fore- 
closures and other methods. 

The bank’s new owners retained 
Mr. Bliss as cashier and in 1868, 
when they started the Virginia and 
Truckee Railroad, he was made 
right-of-way agent and was given 
the task of obtaining the necessary 
lands and to also interest investors 
in the project. 

Mr. Bliss’ appointment to this 
job was due to the fact that he was 
well known for his honesty and in- 
tegrity, and since this was not the 
reputation which was enjoyed by 
the Bank of California, they felt 
that D. L. Bliss was the man who 
could front for them. 

However, Mr. Bliss in accepting 
the assignment did not do so as a 
tool of the bank. He had plans of 
his own which would be bettered by 
the building of the V & T between 
Carson City and Virginia City and 
he let the public with whom he 
was dealing know what they were 
and how these plans would help 
them also. 

He was taking up 50,000 acres 
of forest land surrounding Lake 
Tahoe and he said he could, and 
later did, supply three million feet 


was 
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each month for shipment over th 
road. The revenue from this freigh 
alone would be sufficient to insure 
the success of the V & T and also 
it would permit the miners to hav: 
timber with which to continue op- 
eration. 

So it was that the right-of-way 
and much of the financing was 
secured because the people believed 
in Duane Bliss. 

To close some of the deals it was 
necessary for Mr. Bliss to take a 
trip back east. Like most everyone 
else there at the time, he had his 
money invested in the mines and 
due to the manner in which the 
stocks fluctuated in value one had 
to be quite alert at all times, so 
before he left he gave instructions 
to sell his stock, which was going 
up at the rate of one hundred dol- 
lars a day, the moment it should 
start to decline. 

When he returned he found that 
he had lost every cent he had in 
the world. The bottom had fallen 
out of his stocks and the instruc- 
tions to sell had not been heeded. 
In spite of the fact that he was 
broke he remembered his promise 
to ship three million feet of timber 
over the V & T each month and he 


was determined to keep that 
promise. 
D. O. Mills, the banker, had 


known Mr. Bliss for some time and 
was acquainted with his plans to 
go into the timber business so he 
offered to finance him and do it 
without any collateral or security. 
H. M. Yerington, the superinten- 
dent of the V & T, also got in on 
the deal and so in 1871 the Carson- 
Tahoe Lumber & Fluming Co. was 
organized with D. L. Bliss as pres- 
ident and manager. Mills and Yer- 
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ington each held less than a third 
interest and Bliss had the re- 
mainder. 

Mr. Bliss had complete control 
of the company and all positions of 
responsibility were given to mem- 
bers of his family. Walter D. Tobey, 
his brother-in-law, had charge at 
the Carson City end and as Mr. 
Bliss’ four sons, William S., Charles 
T., Walter D., and Duane L. Jr., 
reached a suitable age they, too, 
were given positions in the growing 
concern. 

Contracts were made with James 
Fair and other mine owners for 
timber and cordwood and in prac- 
tically every instance these deals 
were entirely verbal and no dis- 
agreement was ever known to re- 
sult from them. 

A small mill and flumes were 
being Operated on the property by 
the Elliot brothers and Mr. Bliss 
purchased and enlarged these fa- 
cilities and built two more sawmills 
on the bay at Glenbrook. Several 
flumes were built which tapped dif- 
ferent streams along the mountain 
sides and converged into one big 
V-shaped trough at a place about 
one mile above the stage station 
of Spooners. 

The flume curved around the 
mountain side, crossed gulleys on 
trestle work and terminated at a 
loading platform -beside the V & T 
tracks in Carson City. It was pos- 
sible for an adventurous person to 
ride the larger timbers all the way 
down, making the 12-mile trip in 
less than an hour. 

To facilitate operations one of 
the first telephone systems in the 
west was installed between Glen- 
brook and Carson City. 

At first the products of the mills 
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were hauled up to the flume in 
wagons, but as the business was 
expanding rapidly construction of 
a railroad was begun in 1875, and 
two locomotives and some cars 
were ordered. 

The railroad, known simply as 
the Lake Tahoe Railroad followed 
North Canyon Creek out of Glen- 
brook until it got up on to the 
mountain, then it made a sharp 
turn to the southeast and doubled 
back on a two-mile switchback to 
gain altitude. From the switchback 
it continued south and east on a 
steady grade which brought it to 
the flume at Summit which was at 
an elevation of over 7000 feet. 

Full tonnage up grade was six 
loaded cars for one engine, but 
frequently a train would consist 
of twelve cars with another engine 
pushing. 

Although no regular passengers 
were carried, those who had the 
privilege of riding the train said 
it was one of the most scenic rail- 
roads in the west. The locomotive 
fireman, however, did not get a 
chance to view any of this wonder- 
ful scenery because as the train 
wound through the canyon, crossed 
the trestles, and blasted through 
the tunnel he was busy feeding 
wood into the firebox, the one-way 
trip up consuming an entire tender 
of fuel. 

The average grade for the nine 
miles was 130 feet to the mile, and 
the cost of construction was $30,000 
per mile. This included the tunnel 
which was 480 feet in length. 

The two locomotives, named 


“Glenbrook” and “Tahoe” were pur- 
chased new from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works of Philadelphia in 
1875. They had a 2-6-0 wheel ar- 
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rangement or to use: the term of 
railroad men they were moguls. 
To compensate for the sharp curves 
they had no flanges on the center 
drivers. The diameter of the drivers 
was 41 inches and the cylinders 
were 13 by 16 inches. 

Fuel was wood and results were 
most satisfactory when it was used 
in two-foot lengths going up hill 
and four-foot lengths down-grade. 
Like most wood-burners they had 
diamond smokestacks. 

The fireman’s side was equipped 
with a Sellers injector and the en- 
gineer had on his side a crosshead 
pump. This last-named device was 
simply a water pump which had its 
plunger fastened to the piston rod. 
Of course this only worked when 
the engine was in motion, but the 
engineer by means of a foot-cock 
could control the rate of flow into 
the boiler with a degree of perfec- 
tion not possible with even the 
modern devices of today. The 
reason you don’t see crosshead 
pumps today is that the velocity 
of the stroke has become too high 
for them. 

The boiler jackets were of green 
Russian iron held in place with 
bands of brass which, like the cyl- 
inder heads, were kept highly pol- 
ished. 

Two years later in 1877 a third 
locomotive, No. 3 was added to the 
roster. She was identical to the 
other two engines except that her 
drivers and cylinders were one inch 
larger. Due to a larger fire-box 
opening she was easier to fire but 
harder to keep steaming. 

During the long life of these 
engines the only change in their 
appearance was on the pilots which 
were made shorter, the only me- 





chanical change was in the substi- 
tution of burners in the headlights. 
The kerosene wicks were removed 
and acetylene gas was piped from 
presto-lite tanks mounted on the 
running boards. 

Between the years 1872 and 1891, 
two more mills were built at Glen- 
brook and they were turning out 
over 40 million feet of timber per 
season from the 50,000 acres of 
land controlled by the company. 
Prior to the burning of the No. 2 
mill in 1887, 51 million feet were 
cut in one season and this was in 
addition to 32,000 cords of wood 
which came in on barges. 

Duane L. Bliss had the foresight 
to see that some day the beautiful 
lake and its surroundings would be 
a great resort area and he had no 
desire to see its natural grandeur 
spoiled by indiscriminate logging, 
so he issued orders that no tree un- 
der 15 inches across at the base 
should be cut.:In particularly scenic 
locations the forest was not touched 
at all. 

Such regard for the future was 
uncommon if not unheard of in 
those times, but Mr. Bliss had four 
sons and a daughter and he wanted 
to leave them and the rest of the 
world a heritage of natural scenic 
beauty which was above any con- 
sideration of dollars. 

This love for Lake Tahoe was 
carried on by his family who in 
later years had to wage several 
battles against unscrupulous _in- 
terests who sought to despoil the 
lake. 

Practically all the logs and cord- 
wood had to be moved to Glenbrook 
across the waters of the lake and 
this was done with steamboats and 
barges. 
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The first boat to operate upon the 
lake on a schedule was a sailboat 
which carried the mail and took a 
week to make the trip as it went 
from place to place each day. 
Thomas Jackson was the skipper 
of this craft. 

The first steamer upon the lake 
was the wooden tug, “H. G. Blas- 
del,” named after the first gover- 
nor of Nevada. It was owned by 
Captain Pray who had a mill on 
the south side of Glenbrook Bay. 

About the same time the steamer, 
“Truckee,” was built at Rowlands 
and was also used to tow logs. It 
was owned by Captain Howland 
and B. F. McCoy. 

Captain J. A. Todman of Carson 
City built and operated the first 
passenger steamer, the “Governor 
Stanford.” She was a side-wheeler 
with an upper deck and she could 
make the trip around the lake in 
one day. 

Captain Todman also built for 
himself three other steamers, the 
“Mamie,” “Niagara” and the “Tod 
Goodwin.” 

A flat-bottomed pasenger-carry- 
ing sailboat was owned and op- 
erated by a man named “Sailor 
Jack.” It had the name “Lily Van.” 
“Sailor Jack” built a tomb for him- 
self on the island in the center of 
Emerald Bay. However, he never 
occupied it because one day he went 
out on the lake and never returned. 
His tomb became his cenotaph. 

The firm of Laurence and Com- 
stock entered the competition with 
their steamer “Tallac” and used it 
to compete with Captain Todman’s 
boats. Eventually they owned the 
“Tod Goodwin” and also the 
“Mamie.” ’ 

The “Niagara” was acquired by 
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the Carson-Tahoe Lumber and 
Fluming Co. and was used for tow- 
ing rafts of logs to Glenbrook. She 
came to her end by fire at Tahoe 
City and the “Goodwin” suffered 
the same fate at Tallac. The “Gov- 
ernor Stanford” was _ probably 
beached at Glenbrook and her boiler 
was used up to 1942 to heat the 
cottages at Glenbrook Inn and 
Ranch. 

The fluming company bought 
from a shipbuilding concern in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, two iron-hulled 
steamers, the “Emerald” and the 
“Meteor,” which were assembled at 
Glenbrook. Built in 1876, the “Me- 
teor” was the larger of the two, 
being 75 feet long. She was capa- 
ble of doing 22 miles per hour 
which made her the fastest inland 
steamer in the world, besides being 
the speediest boat on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The heaviest stands of timber in 
the area were along Lake Valley 
which runs from the south end of 
Tahoe up towards Luther Pass. 
Here was the location of the three- 
foot gauge Lake Valley Railroad. 

It was begun by G. W. Chubbuck, 
who had brought his family of 
seven children out from New Jer- 
sey, on an emigrant train and set- 
tled at Zephyr Cove, where he went 
into business as a contractor, cut- 
ting wood for D. L. Bliss. After 
several years there he moved over 
to a place near the state line and 
cut logs and wood, still for Mr. 
Bliss. About 1885 he made Sierra 
House his headquarters and went 
into the logging business more ex- 
tensively. ; 

He began with a wooden tramway 
built of six by six timbers laid 
longitudinally on pole-like logs. The 
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road started on a pier at Rowlands 
which is now known as Bijou.-Row- 
lands was named for Thomas Row- 
land who settled there in 1868 and 
owned all of what is now Al Tahoe. 
He ran the first hotel on that side 
of the lake and also a large dance 
hall. There was a saloon and post 
office at this place which was one 
of the earliest resorts on Lake Ta- 
hoe. To Sierra House the distance 
was three miles. 

The first motive power on the 
Lake Valley Railroad was teams 
of ten oxen yoked together in pairs 
and a locomotive which is said to 
have been purchased from the Su- 
tro Tunnel Company at Virginia 
City. This engine today would be 
considered a monstrosity, but at 
that time there were several loco- 
motives of the type in use on log- 
ging railroads in the redwood belt. 
They were built by the Vulcan 
Iron Works of San Francisco and 
the Lake Valley engine, although 
larger than the others, may have 
come from the same source. The 
four drivers, about 80 inches high, 
had a flange on both sides of the 
wheel and were mounted in a 
wooden frame. In the center of the 
front axle was a larger gear wheel 
which was actuated by a smaller 
gear placed directly on top of it. 
The pistons, which were placed on 
top of the frame midway between 
the drivers, drove this small gear. 
Side rods took care of the rear 
drivers. The boiler was mounted 
high so as to clear the gear mech- 
anism and in place of a tender a 
saddle tank rested atop the boiler. 
A rather tall diamond stack and an 
oil-burning headlight surmounted 
the smoke box. Due to the method 
of gearing, the small cylinders, 


about 14 by 6 inches, had to work 
furiously to maintain a speed of 
eight miles per hour. According to 
George D. Oliver, who was an em- 
ploye of the road in 1891, this en- 
gine was much too heavy for the 
wooden rails and made very few 
trips over the road, so it was used 
as a donkey engine. The trouble 
with the wooden rails was that the 
wood wore down between the knots 
while the knots themselves would 
not wear out. This resulted in a de- 
cidedly wavy surface which was 
not conducive to smooth operation. 

Regular track with 35-pound rail 
was laid to replace the wooden rails 
and an engine named “Santa Cruz” 
was purchased from the Santa Cruz 
and Felton railroad. 

The “Santa Cruz” was an 0-6-0 
with 28-inch drivers, 10 by 14 inch 
inclined cylinders, and was built in 
1875 by the H. K. Porter Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

From Sierra House, Chubbuck 
ran the railroad another two miles 
up Cold Creek. Then from Sierra 
House another line three miles long 
was laid up toward the base of 
Freel Peak. Oxen and trams were 
still used for short distances to 
bring the cars to the railroad. 

In addition to the logs, cord-wood 
was brought out in large quantities 
by a force of about one hundred 
Chinamen. 

Due probably to the heavy in- 
vestment that would be required to 
extend the railroad further, Chub- 
buck in 1888 sold out to Bliss who 
placed his eldest son, William S. 
Bliss, in charge as superintendent. 

William S. Bliss had graduated 
the year before from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as 
a civil engineer and he surveyed a 
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new line through Meyers and up 
Lake Valley about seven miles. 

Engine No. 3 was brought over 
from Glenbrook on a barge and 
put to work helping out the “Santa 
Cruz.” Since there was no way of 
turning her in the woods, she was 
fitted out with a pilot on her tender 
and a backward facing headlight 
was placed on the cab roof. 

One day No. 3 was coming down 
the line near Meyers running ten- 
der first and pulling a train of logs. 
Several Chinamen were riding the 
flat car next to the engine. Engi- 
neer Fred Johnson was at the 
throttle and he was making a “fly- 
ing switch,” which means that the 
engine had been uncoupled from 
the still moving cars and was go- 
ing to run into a side track while 
the cars went by. Then they would 
come out, couple on to the rear of 
the train and push it the rest of 
the way. However, it didn’t turn 
out quite that way. A stray calf 
got in the way of the backward 
running engine and derailed the 
tender before the engine had 
cleared the switch. No. 3 stopped, 
the heavy train of logs kept on 
coming. When the dust and steam 
cleared away the shiny locomotive 
was an awful mess, and three of 
the Chinamen were dead. Engineer 
Johnson was pulled out of the de- 
bris of the cab badly injured, so 
bad in fact that he never again 
pulled a throttle. Other members 
of the crew and several other of 
the Orientals were hurt. 

After the wreck, which was the 
only mishap with fatalities that 
ever occurred on the Tahoe rail- 
roads, No. 3 was taken over to 
Glenbrook for repairs, and until 
she returned the “Santa Cruz” 
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worked night and day doing the 
work of two locomotives. 

The Comstock Lode at Virginia 
City was going from Bonanza into 
Barrasca so in 1898 after 14 years 
of operation the Lake Valley rail- 
road was abandoned. It was also 
the end for the Carson-Tahoe Lum- 
ber and Fluming Company’s origi- 
nal line from Glenbrook to the 
summit. Today all that remains of 
the Lake Valley road is the old 
grade which can still be seen from 
points along the highway between 
Meyers and Echo Summit. Above 
that point portions of it are be- 
neath the Luther Pass highway. 
The Glenbrook-Summit roadbed is 
mostly all there yet, but the tun- 
nel has long since caved in. 

The little “Santa Cruz” was sold 
to the Nevada County Narrow 
Gauge railroad at Grass Valley, 
California, and as No. 4 was used 
by them on their line between Col- 
fax and Nevada City until scrapped 
a few years later. 

Although they probably regretted 
it later on, they also sold the loco- 
motive “Tahoe” to the same people 
who numbered it as their No. 5. In 
1933 she was burned in a fire which 
swept the NCNG shops at Grass 
Valley and was rebuilt with a new 
cab. Frank Lloyd Productions, a 
motion picture company, bought 
her in 1942 and made a movie ac- 
tress out of her. 

The day to which Duane Bliss 
had been looking forward to was 
now dawning. Lake Tahoe was be- 
coming a popular resort and tour- 
ist attraction. Heretofore it had 
been difficult to reach, now he 
would make it accessible to all. 
Four times before there had been 
“talk” of a railroad reaching the 
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lake from the outside, but only one 
of these projects had ever really 
pointed any rails in that direction. 
That was the San Francisco and 
Washoe railroad, a subsidiary of 
the Sacramento Valley railroad, 
but poor financing and the opposi- 
tion of the Central Pacific’s Big 
Four caused it to die at Shingle 
Springs, California. 

Bliss had a railroad, all he had 
to do was set it down in the proper 
location, so he formed a new com- 
pany and gave it the name of Lake 
Tahoe Railway and Transportation 
Co. He was president and all the 
stock was owned by members of 
his family, the largest amount, out- 
side of that held by Bliss himself, 
going to Walter D. Tobey, his 
brother-in-law. William S. Bliss 


became vice president and held 
that position until his father’s 
death in 1907 when he became pres- 
ident. 

During the life of the company 


the presidency was also held for 
various lengths of time by Walter 
D. Bliss, Mrs. D. L. Bliss Sr., 
and her daughter, Hope Bliss. In 
the case of the latter two the posi- 
tion was merely titular since the 
company affairs were actually un- 
der the management of the second 
son, Charles T. Bliss, who had the 
title of vice president and general 
manager from 1914 until 1925. 

From the time the company was 
formed in 1899 until 1914, the man 
upon whom the work of construc- 
tion and operation fell was Duane 
L. Bliss Jr., and he attained a high 
reputation for his engineering and 
executive abilities. During that 
time he was manager of the entire 
company. 

An order was placed with the 
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Union Iron Works of San Fran 
cisco for a twin-screw steel steam- 
er and it was shipped in sections 
to Glenbrook where it was assem- 
bled. The boiler was also built at 
the Union Iron Works and trans- 
ported in one piece with much diffi- 
culty from Carson City to Glen- 
brook. 

On June 24, 1896, two-year-old 
Will Bliss, the grandson of D. L. 
Bliss, christened her “Tahoe” and 
she slid into the waters of Glen- 
brook Bay. She had a length of 170 
feet and a beam of only 18 feet. 
Her displacement was 154 tons and 
her twin engines with a combined 
1,200 horsepower could put her 
through the water at a speed of 
18% knots. 

Because of her size and the fact 
that she was operating in inter- 
state service, the law required that 
she be equipped as an ocean-going 
vessel and among these require- 
ments was a chart room which was 
located back of the pilot house and 
was of course useless insofar as 
its original purpose was concerned. 
It was used by the Bliss family as 
a private stateroom and became 
known as the “owner’s room.” 

At first the “Tahoe” burned 
wood as fuel but later on she was 
converted into an oil burner, the 
only boat on the lake to use this 
fuel and unlike the other boats 
which exhausted into the atmos- 
phere and sounded like railroad 
engines running light, the Tahoe 
condensed her exhaust and slipped 
through the water quietly. 

The slender hull was painted 
white, the exterior of the deck 
houses were varnished mahogany 
and her sloping funnel was cream 
colored. There was space for 
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freight, express, the working of 
mail, crew’s quarters and gallery. 
The dining room and passenger fa- 
cilities were luxuriously appointed 
and the main deck and saloon had 
a capacity of 200 persons. Up be- 
hind the pilot house was an awn- 
ing-covered area where  distin- 
guished guests and friends of the 
captain could loll at ease while 
enjoying to the utmost one of the 
grandest boat trips in all the world. 
So perfectly did she fit into the 
scene, that no picture of the lake 
was complete unless she was in it. 

Augmenting the services of the 
“Tahoe” and replacing her during 
the off season was the smaller pas- 
senger steamer “Nevada.” Former- 
ly the “Tallac,” she had been bought 
from Laurence and Comstock and 
then rebuilt with 20 feet added to 
her length. The “Nevada” proba- 
bly covered more miles in her life- 
time than any other boat on the 
lake. She also appeared in many 
motion picture scenes which had as 
their locale the wilds of Alaska and 
Northern Canada. 

The charter to build the narrow 
gauge railroad from Truckee to 
Tahoe City was received in 1898 
and the following year the shrieks 
of the locomotives engaged in con- 
struction work both literally and 
figuratively were driving the stage 
horse out of the Truckee River 
Canyon. 

Prior to this time transportation 
to the lake from Truckee had been 
by means of six-horse stages which 
held from 12 to 15 passengers and 
in the snow season large bob sleds 
were used, 

A driver on this run for many 
years was a character named “Pop” 
Church, and he made himself fa- 
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mous by the manner in which he 
applied names to any point of in- 
terest along the route. In every 
case it was the Devil’s this or the 
Devil’s that. There was Devil’s 
Curve, Devil’s Bluff, Devil’s Play- 
ground, etc. 

Alongside the road about three 
miles out from Truckee there is a 
pillarlike rock about 15 feet high 
which Pop called the Devil’s Rock 
until one day in 1886 some bandits 
used it as a vantage point from 
which to hold him up and rob the 
stage. After that it became known 
as Robbers’ Roost. 

Pop Church’s adept use of the 
six-horse whip distinguished him 
among stage drivers and he became 
well known on the Mt. Hamilton to 
San Jose run until one day death 
met him on the road. 

Logging was going on along the 
river, and sometimes the stage pas- 
sengers would have the thrill of 
seeing a log come down the chutes 
so fast it would smoke, and when 
it hit the river water would splash 
as high as 70 feet into the air. 

This logging in the Truckee 
River Canyon had been started by 
Bricknell and Kruger of Foresthill 
in 1875 and was carried on by the 
Truckee Lumber Company who cut 
logs on both sides of the river from 
Truckee to Squaw Creek for 35 
years. 

They built a series of splash 
dams and the logs were “splashed”’ 
down the river. The river was too 
shallow to float logs, so water was 
held behind each dam and released 
with a rush which carried the logs 
to the next dam and so on until 
they reached the saw mill at 
Truckee where they were impound- 
ed in a mill pond formed by a dam 
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there. Sometimes the river would 
get so jammed with logs the dam 
at Tahoe City would have to be 
opened and the timber would rush 
to Truckee on a regular flood. 

This method of floating the logs 
to the mill did not do the Truckee 
River any good for two reasons. 
First, it ruined the fishing in that 
stream and second, the dams and 
the debris which piled high upon 
the banks disfigured the natural 
beauty of one of the most scenic 
rivers in the state of California. 
For years after the logging ceased 
the debris in the form of whitened 
stumps and fragments of logs was 
there to bring condemnation from 
nature lovers upon the heads of 
those who were responsible for the 
unsightly appearance of the river. 

Many people blamed the Bliss’s 
for the condition of the river and 
that was rather unjust because the 
Bliss company had nothing to do 
with the logging at that end except 
to haul the timber after the rail- 
road was built. 

When the stage passengers 
reached Tahoe City and before they 
had a chance to shake the dust off 
of themselves they were met by 
the pursers who acted as agents 
for the competing steamers. The 
pursers tried to outdo each other 
in extolling the virtues of their 
own boats, also they pointed out 
that their boat was safer than the 
eraft of their rival. Great stress 
was laid on the possibilities of a 
boiler explosion which was a potent 
argument in view of the fact that 
hundreds had been killed in a se- 
ries of steamboat explosions too 
numerous to mention on San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the Sacramento 
River. These disasters were still 
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fresh in the minds of the prospec. 
tive passengers and the safety fac- 
tor was one to be considered. 

After the patrons were lured on 
board and the boats were about to 
sail, the pursers would come down 
the dock laughing together and 
slapping each other on the back in 
the manner of friendly rivals after 
a game. The game was not over 
until the Bliss Company showed up 
with the “Tahoe.” That finished all 
the steamboat rivalry. 

The south end of the lake was 
also on a stage line. This was the 
famous Pioneer Stage Line which 
operated from Placerville to Vir- 
ginia City over the old emigrant 
route of the Forty-Niners. In their 
heyday they had 600 horses and 
could make the run in 18 hours. 
The completion of the Central Pa- 
cific killed that portion of the route 
between the lake and Placerville 
and for many years the road was 
not used. 

Jim Benton continued the stages 
from Glenbrook to Carson City and 
his star driver was the famous 
Hank Monk. 

Hank wore corduroy garments 
which he patched with copper har- 
ness rivets and a clothing merchant 
named Levi Strauss who rode with 
him in 1872 noted how well the 
rivets held the goods together, so 
he adopted the method in the manu- 
facture of overalls and became suc- 
cessful as a result of the idea. 
Those who wear the garments to- 
day call them “Levi’s.” 

One time Horace Greely was a 
guest of Bliss at Glenbrook and 
he received word of a _ speaking 
engagement which meant that he 
had to get to Carson City and 
catch a train as soon as possible. 
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Hank Monk offered to get him 
there. on time and so they took off 
with Mr. Greely as the sole passen- 
ger. As Mr. Greely was bounced 
from one side of the coach to the 
other, Hank called out: “Keep your 
seat, Horace, I’ll get you there on 
time.” Hank’s words became fa- 
mous by Mr. Greely telling of the 
experience which he had endured, 
but never wanted to go through 
again. 

Several years after this incident 
Hank made a miscalculation on one 
of the sharper curves and over- 
turned his stage. No one was really 
hurt but nevertheless old Hank was 
never the same as a result and he 
died not long afterwards. 

Coincidental with the construc- 
tion work in 1899 the rail and all 
other equipment of the Lake Val- 
ley and Glenbrook roads was moved 
across the lake to Tahoe City where 
the shops were built. 


As was stated before, the “Santa 
Cruz” and “Tahoe” had gone to 
Grass Valley so the new Lake Ta- 
hoe Railway and Transportation 


Company had two engines, the 
“Glenbrook” whose name _ was 
changed to “No. 1” and the No. 3 
which was still No. 3 and there were 
about 60 or 70 logging flat cars. 

Four passenger coaches and a 
number of box cars were purchased 
from the South Pacific Coast Rail- 
road which had been operating be- 
tween Alameda and Santa Cruz and 
which had been leased by the 
Southern Pacific and was being 
changed to standard gauge. 

Track construction had been car- 
ried on with vigor and the road was 
opened to traffic in 1900. The dis- 
tance was 16 miles with an average 
grade of 90 feet to the mile. The 
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route, as surveyed by William S. 
Bliss, closely followed the Truckee 
river and it was necessary to build 
many bridges in order to avoid too 
many curves. In the one mile of 
track above Old Road station the 
river was crossed five times. Where 
the width of the river required 
piers to be built they were usually 
formed of a crib of logs into which 
rocks were dumped. The longest 
bridge was a trestle along the lake 
shore between Tahoe City and the 
company’s shops. It was about 150 
feet long and rested on over fifteen 
piers. 

The shops at Tahoe City were 
well equipped with everything from 
a steam hammer on down since they 
took care of the steamers as well 
as the railroad. There was a marine 
ways near the shops and at first the 
steamers were pulled up on it by 
other boats, later they tried a don- 
key engine but finally the job was 
done very well by using a locomo- 
tive. The track ran at right angles 
to the ways and by using a block 
and tackle one engine could haul 
the heaviest boat out of the water 
with ease. 

The locomotives were turned on 
a wye which was located where the 
Tavern golf links are now. At 
Truckee there was an “armstrong” 
type turntable. This turntable, a 
three stall engine house, water tank 
and woodyard were about three- 
fourths of a mile up the river from 
town. 

At Truckee the train stopped 
across the mainline tracks and op- 
posite to the Southern Pacific de- 
pot. At the east end of the S. P. 
depot there was a separate ticket 
office and waiting room for the 
Lake Tahoe’s patrons. At Tahoe 
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City the big store of the Tahoe 
Mercantile Company served as de- 
pot. This store, owned by the com- 
pany and destroyed by fire in the 
1930s was a rustic style structure 
with a wide veranda about it. Two 
stories high, one side paralleled 
the railroad and the other side was 
built out onto the lake. At Tavern 
Pier a handsome two-story build- 
ing was built to house the station 
and headquarters of the railroad 
and steamers. Like all of the com- 
pany’s buildings at the lake it had 
a steeply pitched roof on account 
of the heavy fall of snow each win- 
ter. Walter D. Bliss, son of D. L. 
Bliss, was architect for the Tavern 
and railroad offices at Tahoe City. 

The section gang and some of 
the other employes lived in a 
boarding house the company oper- 
ated for them on the lake shore at 
Tahoe City. It was presided over 
by a Chinaman named Toy Yat and 
this gave rise to the name of the 
house which was known as the Toy 
Yacht Club. A model of a sailing 
yacht placed outside above the en- 
try added to the distinctiveness if 
not the exclusiveness of the estab- 
lishment. 

To combat the huge drifts of 
snow which piled up along the 
route during the winter, V-shaped 
pilot plows were attached to the 
engines but these proved to be in- 
adequate so they built a flat-bot- 
tomed plow on a flat car with a 
flanger attached, and used one of 
the pilot plows in the center as a 
splitter. Also in case the plow got 
stuck in a drift, there was a hand 
lever arrangement which permitted 
the operator to drop the front a 
couple of inches and thus free it 
so they could back up and take an- 
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other run at the blockade. 

The completion of the railroad 
gave access to new areas of fin 
stands of timber which were owned 
by the Truckee Lumber Compan) 
and soon trainloads of logs were 
rolling down to the mill at Truckee. 
The longest branch for getting out 
timber ran south near the lake 
shore to Ward Creek and thence 
up that stream for three or four 
miles. There was also a spur on 
the north side of Squaw Creek but 
the logging was done farther up 
Squaw Valley than the track could 
be built so the logs were brought 
to the loading skid by means of a 
greased chute along which 12-horse 
teams dragged the timber. The man 
in charge of the work for the 
Truckee Lumber Company here and 
at Ward Creek was Hod Barton and 
Barton’s Siding was named for him. 
A small sawmill known as Gracey’s 
Mill was located a mile and a half 
up Deep Creek and its products 
were flumed to Gracey’s Spur for 
loading. 

The railroad had been operating 
but two years when there occurred 
an event which was the first in a 
series of similar events which 
threatened the very existence of 
Lake Tahoe as a resort area. 

The Stone and Webster corpora- 
tion which had power houses along 
the Truckee Canyon in Nevada, de- 
cided that the water was not flow- 
ing out of the lake fast enough, so 
they proceeded to dig a canal near 
the outlet which would have low- 
ered the lake by several feet. Since 
the rise and fall of the lake only 
averaged three or four feet per 
season, if more than that was 
drawn out each year it would be- 
come necessary to continue cutting 
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the level until the lake would be 
all but drained. Then they would 
be right back to the same flow 
with which they started before the 
rim was cut, to say nothing of the 
awful and irreparable damage. 

D. L. Bliss, acting through Wil- 
liam S. Tevis, promptly halted the 
canal digging with court action. 
Bliss held most of the riparian 
rights on the water flowing into 
the lake and although he could have 
sold them many times, he refused 
to do so because his beliefs coin- 
cided with those of Thomas Starr 
King who back in the Civil War 
days had stated that “Lake Tahoe 
exists for beauty.” 

No further attempts were made 
to ruin the lake until 1915. This 
time the water was to be used os- 
tensibly for irrigation purposes, 


and the fact that it would first run 
through the power company’s plants 
was not mentioned. The truth of 
the matter was that some 88,000 


acres of arid land in Nevada had 
been sold to settlers who had been 
given the idea by the promoters 
that there was ample water in the 
Truckee River for irrigation. This 
would have been true had not the 
amount of land sold exceeded the 
capacity of the river to irrigate. 
The power company and the land 
promoters stood by and let the 
farmers holler bloody murder. The 
settlers, through their reclamation 
district, came up to the lake with 
scrapers, horses, men and other ex- 
cavating equipment. 

The power interests rubbed their 
hands in glee, Duane Bliss was dead 
now and they didn’t have to be 
afraid of him any more. Evidently 
they had underestimated the cali- 
bre of his family, because Will 
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Bliss gathered a number of Tahoe 
residents and they stood guard on 
the scene until the state of Cali- 
fornia filed an injunction suit. 

In 1916 Will Bliss, armed with 
records to prove that the lake could 
produce only so much water and 
no more, went to Washington and 
argued the question of the cutting 
of the rim before the Secretary of 
the Interior and persuaded him 
that the lake should not be lowered. 

However, when President Taft 
was in office there was a contract 
submitted to him, which amongst 
other provisions, contained a clause 
that the lake could be tunneled, 
said tunnel not to be lower than 50 
feet below the lake level, but some 
one in Washington tipped Will 
Bliss regarding this provision. He 
immediately contacted Congress- 
man Kent, who secured a personal 
interview with President Taft. Taft 
admitted that he had signed the 
contract without noticing the nig- 
ger in the woodpile and had mailed 
it to Stone and Webster’s office in 
Boston. He got hold of the post- 
office and asked them to remove 
the contract from the mail and re- 
turn it to him, which was done. 

In 1920 another attempt was 
made to secure permission from the 
Secretary of the Interior to cut 
the rim. Will Bliss and Tevis ap- 
peared before a congressional com- 
mittee and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Payne. Again the Reclamation 
Service was refused permission to 
despoil Lake Tahoe. 

In 1934 a resident of Tahoe City 
was awakened in the dead of the 
night by strange sounds down by 
the lake. He looked down that way 
and thought he saw a big steam 
shovel swinging into position. He 
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rubbed his eyes and pinched him- 
self and then looked‘ again. Sure 
enough it was a steam shovel. 
Doors ‘were knocked upon and 
phones ‘were rung. At 5:30 in the 
morning Will Bliss was getting out 
another injunction while the town 
constable was holding the enemy 
at bay until higher authority could 
come to the rescue. After the in- 
junction was served all was quiet 
and has remained so since, but you 
never can tell when someone will 
try again to ruin the beautiful lake. 

Besides the attempts mentioned 
here there was also talk of drain- 
ing the lake by means of tunnels 
from Glenbrook and another one 
to the Rubicon River. The failure 
of the other schemes discouraged 
them. 

While the initial fight to save 
the lake from destruction had been 
going on the business on the rail- 
road had been getting better. Loads 
of lumber were moving up to the 
lake for construction of Tahoe Tav- 
ern. The tavern, like the buildings 
mentioned before, was designed by 
Walter D. Bliss and in laying out 
the plans he made the building 
fit its locality among big pine 
trees on a small hill overlooking 
the lake. So well did he do the job 
that it looked like it grew there. 
At the time it was built the tavern 
was considered by many to be much 
too big for any tourist traffic that 
might be attracted to it, but it be- 
came a world-famous hostelry and 
subsequently additions were added 
to it. Between the tavern and rail- 
road office was erected the Casino, 
a three-story structure following 
the design of its neighbors and 
housing a bowling alley on the 
ground floor and a theatre and ball- 
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room on the second. 

Since the tavern was built upo: 
a hill, the trains, in order to reach 
it, had to climb a switch-back whic: 
took off the mainline at a point 
near the last bridge across the 
Truckee River. It was a prett 
stiff grade even if it was not mor 
than a third of a mile long. The 
engineer opened up wide at the 
bottom and by the time he reached 
the reversing switch at the top he 
had the johnson bar down among 
the oil cans and the throttle out 
in the tender. 

After discharging the tavern 
passengers and their baggage the 
train then backed down to the main 
line and proceeded out onto the 
pier right alongside the steamers. 
After the boats were on their way 
the train then backed all the way 
to Bartons Siding which was on 
the other side of the last bridge 
over the river, then going forward 
once more proceeded to Tahoe City. 

During the summer season, two 
boats were operated, one circuiting 
the lake in a clockwise circle and 
the other one (the “Tahoe”) going 
in the opposite direction. They both 
left at 9:10 a. m., passed each other 
near Al Tahoe and arrived back 
at 5:00 p. m. 

One of the most unique jobs ever 
held by a railroad man was the one 
held first by George Bliss (no re- 
lation to the Bliss family) and 
later by Len J. Wehrman. They 
were the conductors on the first 
morning train out of Truckee and 
on arrival at the pier they changed 
caps and became the purser on the 
“Tahoe.” When the boat finished 
its trip the purser again changed 
his cap and character and became 
once more a railroad conductor. It 
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is hoped that they never forgot to 
change their caps because what 
could be more incongruous than a 
purser on a train or a conductor on 
a boat. 

The firemen were sometimes in- 
terchanged, too, however, in their 
case a change of costume was not 
called for. Persons looking into 
the engine room of the Nevada as 
she plowed along and seeing there 
a man who resembled the fellow 
that was getting up steam on the 
train at Truckee concluded that the 
one must be the twin brother of the 
other. 

Contrary to the experience of 
most new railroads, the first six 
years of operation were the most 
profitable ones the Truckee-Tahoe 
line ever had, in fact the last divi- 
dent (4%) was paid in 1907 and 
none were ever paid thereafter. 
This initial prosperity was due to 
the heavy traffic in timber and 
cordwood which fell off as the sup- 
ply dwindled. 

The tourist traffic, however, had 
a bright future so in 1905 six more 
passenger cars and some box cars 
were purchased from the Carson & 
Colorado railroad. 

The only coaches built new for 
the company were the combination 
car No. 24 and an open-sided obser- 
vation car which had wind deflec- 
tors attached to the side stanchions 
and since these were made to swing 
with the current of air they were 
quite noisy and the car came to be 
known as “The Rattler.” Long 
after the railroad ceased the “Rat- 
tler” sat by the highway near Ta- 
hoe City as a hamburger stand. 

In October of 1906 engine No. 5 
was bought from the South Pacific 
Coast for use as an extra engine. 
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She was a 4-4-0 built by Baldwin in 
1877 and had 48-inch drivers and 
weighed 45,500 pounds. It was a 
beautiful engine and if given the 
opportunity could roll as fast as 
anyone cared to ride. Her diamond 
stack was built low and was mount- 
ed on an extended smoke box 
which gave the locomotive a rakish 
appearance further enhanced by a 
modern electric type headlight. The 
headlight’s beam, however, was 
supplied by presto-lite gas. 

A heavier engine than the cnes 
they had was needed especi2lly 
when the snow plow went out so in 
1915 No. 18, a consolidation, was 
rented from the S. P. on an annual 
basis with an option to purchase. 
The 18 was built in 1882 for the 
South Pacific Coast who had 
bought her new from Baldwin. In 
1906 it went to the S. P. narrow 
gauge line in Nevada which had 
previously been the Carson & Colo- 
rado. She had 36-inch drivers, 15 
by 18-inch cylinders and weighed 
57,100. 

Being a coal burner she cost more 
to operate than the wood burners 
so most of the time she stayed in a 
house built for her at Tahoe City. 
Although she was with the Lake 
Tahoe Railway to the end, she was 
never owned by them as the option 
to purchase from the S. P. was 
never used. 

The height of the tourist traffic 
came during the months of June, 
July and August and during the 
season three trains a day were op- 
erated in each direction. Train No. 
1 connected at Truckee with the 
overnight S. P. train from Oak- 
land Pier and left Truckee at 7:00 


a.m. It consisted of a_ postal 
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car, express-baggage car and three 
coaches. 

Train No. 2 left Truckee an hour 
later after it had connected with 
the westbound S. P. Tonopah Ex- 
press. Often the eastbound S. P. 
train would be 45 minutes or an 
hour late and when they happened 
Train No. 3, which was a baggage 
car and two coaches would be com- 
bined with No. 1 and the two trains 
were made into one double-header. 
The sight of this eight coach drag 
with its two wood burning locomo- 
tives blasting up the canyon was a 
picture indeed. 

Train No. 5, the evening train out 
of Truckee, was the connection 
with the eastbound Tonopah Ex- 
press and was due to whistle off at 
8:05 p. m. if the connection was on 
time. In the S. P. was not over an 
hour late they would wait for it. 

Train No. 5 was a mixed train 
made up of all the box and flat 
cars which had been loaded during 
the day. Being a different gauge 
than the S. P., all freight consigned 
to the Tahoe line had to be trans- 
ferred at Truckee from the big cars 
to the little ones. Often two loads 
on the §S. P. became four carloads 
on the Lake Tahoe. Tied onto the 
end of this drag was coach No. 24, 
the combination baggage and pas- 
senger car, for the ticket holders. 
If one time, she had a regular meet 
with No. 6 at River Siding which 
was the site of the aforementioned 
Robbers Roost. Here also, the non- 
ticket holding passengers were dis- 
charged. 

The fare was ten cents per mile 
and worth it if you traveled on the 
day trains, but was not such a bar- 
gain on train No. 5 which stopped 
most any place to discharge less- 
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than-carload freight. At these 
stops the entire train crew would 
go to work at the unloading, aided 
only with the light from lanterns. 

Frequently in the consist of this 
train would be racks of mill ends 
from Hobart Mills to be used as 
stove wood and if the right-of-way 
alongside the train because all lit 
up you knew that sparks from the 
engine had set the wood afire. To 
add to the thrill of the occasion, 
sparks would be showering over a 
tank car full of gasoline. But before 
the train came to a complete stop 
the crew would be atop the blazer 
with buckets of water and quench 
the flames. 

There were two of these gasoline 
tankers and they belonged to the 
Standard Oil Company which had a 
storage plant at Tahoe City. Dur- 
ing the peak of the season the oil 
company would have these cars 
emptied within 30 minutes of the 
time they were spotted at their 
plant and they would want them 
rolling back for another load as 
soon as posible. This reason and 
the fact that they were painted 
white caused them to be known as 
the “white elephants.” 

The finest coach on the line was 
the seldom seen ex-South Pacific 
Coast parlor car. It had elegant 
furnishings but due to its limited 
seating capacity was used only 
when distinguished personages or 
special parties made its use de- 
sirable. 

Frank Titus, Frank Kyser and 
John Dunlap were the roads best- 
known engineers and in those days 
the man who held under his control 
the power of a steam locomotive 
was a highly esteemed personage 
indeed. 
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Henry Ford, the man who helped 
make railroads unprosperous, was 
one of the many great and near- 
great who rode the line. For part of 
the distance he rode in the cab of 
No. 3 and Frank Titus let him hold 
the throttle. He thoroughly en- 
joyed the experience and expressed 
his thanks. Thomas Edison was an- 
other of the famous ones who en- 
joyed the ride and following a cus- 
tom of those days, shook hands with 
the engineer and complimented him 
on the fine appearance of his lo- 
comotive and the efficient manner 
in which he had brought his train 
safely over the road. 

Most of the movie stars of the 
day traveled over the Lake Tahoe 
Railway on their way to picture 
taking locations and the railroad 
itself was the scene of many 
movies. 

Tom Mix used the trains to make 
Canadian mounted police pictures 
and Bill Desmond, the great star 
of western pictures, once leaped 
from the top of a moving car into 
the Truckee River as the train was 
crossing the bridge near Bartons. 

Buster Keaton and Constance 
Talmadge were stars in a picture 
which utilized a replica of the De- 
Witt Clinton and its train which 
was complete in every detail ex- 
cept that the model of the 1831 lo- 
comotive was powered with an au- 
tomobile engine. 

One time Conductor Keyes was 
told by an excited passenger that 
a human body was floating in the 
river at Deer Park. The train was 

stoped and the “body” turned out 
to be a dummy which had been 
set adrift by a motion picture com- 
pany working nearby. 
Log cabins with only a front and 
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one side and various other movie 
props were common sights from the 
car windows. 

The steamboats also did their 
share of movie acting. One of the 
greatest pictures of the time was 
“The Confession” starring Henry 
B. Walthal. Made in 1917, its most 
beautiful scene was where Mr. Wal- 
thal was taken aboard the “Tahoe” 
from a canoe as the steamer stood 
in mid-lake with a back-drop of 
snow mountains behind her. 

One of the last pictures using a 
steamer was “Rose Marie” star- 
ring Jeanette McDonald and Nel- 
son Eddy. The “Nevada” had part 
of her name blacked out so that she 
appeared as the “Vada.” In other 
pictures the same idea was carried 
out which changed her name to 
“Evad” and “Ada.” 

The clearness of the lake water 
lent itself to the taking of under- 
water pictures such as “The Navi- 
gator” which showed Buster Keaton 
in a diving suit working on the 
propellers of the “Tahoe” as he 
stood on the lake bottom. 

Besides the scenic attractions 
which caused people to travel to 
Tahoe, there was the desire to catch 
a fish which lured many sportsmen 
to the lake and river. Prior to 
August, 1917, commercial trout 
fishing had been an industry at the 
lake and the shipping of the iced 
fish had provided revenue for both 
express company and railroad. 
However, in that year the state 
legislature enacted a law which pro- 
hibited the sale of trout in Cali- 
fornia and the commercial fishing 
at the lake ended. Sportsmen who 
desired to send a trout of their own 
catching could have it iced and at- 
tractivély boxed and sent to friends 
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at home. 


During the season an 
average of 30 fish a day were 
transported in the Truckee-bound 
express car. 

The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Company’s mail 
contract and the duties of the mail 
clerks were unusual. Besides the 
railway postal car, space was also 
reserved in the baggage car for 
storage mail. The two clerks in 
charge left Truckee on the morning 
train and at the pier they super- 
vised the transfer of mail onto the 
“Tahoe” and then made the trip 
around the lake. When the boat 
arrived back at the pier they 
boarded the train again for the re- 
turn to Truckee. During the bus- 
iest part of the season there was 
a helper clerk from Truckee to Ta- 
hoe City. 

The railway postal clerks had a 
special permit to deliver the mail 
to the addressees at places where 
there were no post offices. Accord- 
ir~ to the postal regulations, rail- 
v’-y postal clerks can not deliver 
the mail direct to the person to 
whem it is addressed unless that 
re-con happens to be a post office 
insrector. The Lake Tahoe Rail- 
way was one of the few places 
whore they were allowed to deliver 
te mail direct without it having to 
2° through a post office. 

Take Tahoe’s steady growth as a 
ree>rt area could be seen in the 
eenstant flow of building materials 
that were going up to the lake by 
wey of the railroad. There being 
no raved highways to compete with 
the trains until 1924, the railway’s 
business even if it did not show a 
profit was sufficient to pay operat- 
ing expenses. But with the open- 
ing of new and improved auto roads 
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to and around the lake the railway 
and the steamers were up against a 
form of competition that had 
proved to be deadly to many better 
railroads. 

The Lake Tahoe Railway’s great- 
est handicap was its narrow, 3-foot 
gauge of track which necessitated 
the re-handling of all freight at 
Truckee. There was a transfer 
track there vere everything had to 
be taken off or out of the cars on 
the S. P. spur and loaded into the 
smaller Lake Tahoe cars. 

It was out of the question to 
standardize the road as the expense 
would be equal to the building of a 
new railroad, while on the other 
hand the railway was needed as an 
adjunct of the steamers and also 
the Tavern. 

A way out of this dilemma ap- 
peared in April of 1925 when the 
Linnard Hotel interests approached 
the Bliss family to ascertain wheth- 
er or not the Tahoe Tavern was for 
sale. Since the Linnard company 
was in a way connected with the 
Southern Pacific company, the 
Blisses decided to sell, but with the 
proviso that the railroad and the 
steamers had to be included in what 
ever deal was consummated. 

When the Southern Pacific was 
apprised of this proposition, they 
stated that they would be interested 
in taking over the railroad and 
standard-gauging the tracks for 
their trains provided a reasonable 
purchase price or lease could be 
arranged. 

William S. Bliss as engineer 
for the Lake Tahoe Railway 
and Transportation Company took 
charge of the railroad end of the 
deal. Much to the surprise of the 
Southern Pacific officials, includ- 
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ing Mr. Kirkbride, their engineer, 
and Evan J. Foulds, their attorney, 
Mr. Bliss made the following of- 
fer: The Southern Pacific could 
rent the right-of-way for 99 years 
at an annual rental of one dollar 
per year and if they would com- 
pletely rehabilitate and standard 
gauge the road and_ establish 
through Pullman service between 
Oakland Pier and Tahoe Tavern, 
the Bliss family would, if the above 
provisions were performed to their 
satisfaction, give them tit!e to the 
railroad on payment of one dollar 
instead of continuing the lease. 

Again the Bliss family had placed 
the interests of their beloved Lake 
Tahoe above monetary considera- 
tion. 

Foulds immediately rushed to 
get the necessary papers drawn up. 
A contract with the unusual pro- 
visions in it was signed and sent 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval, and on June 
30, 1925, they gave it their bless- 
ing. 

In 1926 the work of standard 
gauging the line was completed and 
Pullman cars were routed direct 
from Oakland Pier to the Tavern 
Pier. The Southern Pacific engi- 
neers found that they could not 
improve on the survey made in 1899 
by William S. Bliss so they used 
the same road bed that the narrow 
gauge trains had traversed. How- 
ever, due to the geography of the 
Truckee River Canyon there were 
places where the curves were a 
little tight so they could operate 
only short wheel-base engines such 
as 4-6-0 types and for that reason 
certain ten-wheelers were assigned 
to the run from Truckee to the 
Lake. 
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Storage tracks for the Pullmans 
were laid near Tavern Pier and the 
engines were turned on a loop of 
track near by. The track over to 
Tahoe City was also. standard 
gauged and facilities for handling 
freight were installed there. 

In 1927 the stockholders of the 
Lake Tahoe Railway and Trans- 
portation Company were satisfie1 
that the S. P. had earned title to 
the property so a deed and bill of 
sale was delivered to Evan J. 
Foulds, acting as attorney for the 
Southern Pacific Company, and he 
actually handed a silver dollar to 
William S. Bliss who was repre- 
senting the Lake Tahoe and Trans- 
portation Company and the deal 
was thereby consummated. On De- 
cember 13, 1927, the ICC nodded 
their official heads in approval of 
the sale. 

The new owners of the railroad 
to Lake Tahoe set out to popularize 
the lake by means of extensive ad-+ 
vertising thrughout the United 
States and by granting liberal 
stop-over privileges. They also 
changed the name of their historic 
“Overland Route” to that of “Lake 
Tahoe Line.” 

They looked into the possibilities 
of making Lake Tahoe a winter 
resort and operated a few week- 
end excursion trains from the San 
Francisco bay area to the tavern 
which were known as “Snow Ball 
Specials.” 

One of these trains in February, 
1928, arrived at the lake on a Sun- 
day morning during a snow storm. 
The special was due to depart at 
9:00 p. m. and as the storm turned 
into a blizzard during the day, a 
rotary snow plow was sent up 
to clear the line. After clearing 
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the main line, the plow then pro- 
ceeded to clear the track over to 
Tahoe City, but before it could re- 
turn to the main line and turn it- 
self on the loop and then precede 
the special to Truckee the “Snow 
Ball” pulled out leaving the plow 


behind it. The storm was still 
raging and the special only had a 
pilot plow, but it made it fairly 
well until it got as far as Tamarack 
station where it ran into huge snow 
drifts that were too much for it 
and there it was stuck, hard and 
fast. It stayed there all that night 
and all the next day before another 
rotary plow could get to it from 
Donner Summit. 

Dog teams with food for the 
snow-bound passengers was sent 
down from the tavern and the ex- 
cursionists had quite a thrill out of 
their adventure and did not at all 
seem to mind the fact that they 
would not be back at their work 
until Tuesday. 

When the state highway depart- 
ment put plows on the roads to the 
lake and kept them open the year 
around the public then began using 
the family car for their trips and 
the railroad suffered as a result. 

The passenger traffic declined 
in spite of the fact that more peo- 
ple than ever were going to Lake 
Tahoe and then when the pressure 
of war was put on the railroads the 
Pullmans and coaches to the lake in 
1942 discontinued. 

The name “Lake Tahoe Line” 
was changed to “Overland Route” 
and for a while both names ap- 
peared on the time tables, the Lake 
Tahoe designation appearing in 
small type beneath the original 
name. 

Since 1942 Pacific Greyhound 
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buses have carried the mail anc 
express and they also honor S. P 
tickets between Truckee and the 
lake. 

Freight service by rail ended i: 
the fall of 1942 and is now handled 
by Pacific Motor Transport, an 
S. P. subsidiary. 

The sale of the railroad did not 
include the steamers as that was 
another transaction whereby the 
Linnard interests organized a sep- 
arate company for their operation 
known as the Lake Tahoe Trans- 
portation Company. 

The building of a highway which 
completely encircled the lake took 
much of the freight and passenger 
business away from the boats and 
in 1934 they were underbid and 
lost the U. S. mail contract to Ar- 
thur D. Brodell who owned the 
motor boat “Marion B.” The 
“Marion B” was powered by two 
Chevrolet automobile engines and 
was 42 feet long with an 1114-foot 
beam. She was built in Seattle and 
came to the lake on a flat car. 

In 1935 the steamers did not run. 
Their days of usefulness were end- 
ed and they lay. neglected and dis- 
consolate at their piers. 

The “Emerald” which had been 
high and dry at Tahoe City for 
many years was sold to a _ boat 
building concern in Oakland who 
rebuilt her. 

No one knew what to do with the 
remaining boats, the idea of mak- 
ing a floating night club out of the 
“Tahoe” was looked into but she 
was too narrow of beam for that 
purpose, week-end cruises were not 
practical because of the expense of 
a full time crew. 

The summer sun beat on them 
and the winter gales lashed them 
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and ugly rust spots appeared on 
the slender hulls and those who 
loved the beautiful boats felt sor- 
rowful. 

The Japanese with their large 
purchases of scrap metal were 
boosting the price of junk and for 
awhile it looked like the scrap heap 
was to be the destiny of the steam- 
ers but the Bliss family out of 
pure sentiment for the ships which 
had once been the pride of the lake 
and which they loved and consid- 
ered as old friends, bought first the 
“Meteor” and “Nevada” and then 
subsequently the “Tahoe.” 

The first two were taken to Glen- 
brook Bay and ‘sunk in about 30 
feet of water, and there they are 
today in a resting place worthy to 
them as a grave and worthy as a 
memorial to the man who loved the 
lake so well and did so much to 
preserve it. 

Then it came the “Tahoe’s” turn 
to join the others. In the dusk 
of the evening and with her flags 
flying she was towed away from 
her pier by a launch and the trip to 
Glenbrook was started. On the 
way a storm came up and the tow 
line was parted. To prevent her 
from drifting ashore and ending 
up as a wreck she was then and 
there sent to a mariner’s grave 
beneath the waters of the lake she 
had once so proudly sailed upon. 

Not for long, however, was the 
“Marian B” to churn her way over 
the graves of her predecessors. On 
May 17, 1941, she tragically joined 
them. Aboard her that fateful day 
was Arthur Brodell, the owner, his 
12-year-old son and Everett Dolan, 
the mail clerk. A strong wind was 
blowing out of the north and the 
lake was very rough. They were 
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having trouble with the engines, 
but managed to make it to Glen- 
brook where some repairs were 
made. They left Glenbrook in the 
late afternon and headed for Tahoe 
City right into the teeth of the 
gale and that was the last that was 
ever seen of the “Marian B.” 

It must have caught fire and 
then exploded as some of the frag- 
ments which later washed ashore 
were charred and _ splintered. 
Searchers who who went out the 
next day found nothing but one of 
the name-plates and then a few 
days later the bodies of the 12-year- 
old boy and the mail clerk were 
found still wearing the life jackets 
which had floated them to shore. 
The body of Arthur Brodell was 
never found. 

That was the end of regular 
boat service on Lake Tahoe, since 
then the mail has traveled by truck 
and the passengers by bus. 

In 1943 the Southern Pacific 
Company applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commision for permis- 
sion to abandon the Lake Tahoe 
branch. They claimed that the 
needs of war demanded the use of 
the rail elsewhere and the request 
to abandon was granted and so the 
rails were removed and the bridges 
were taken out. 

The railroads and the steamers 
of Lake Tahoe are gone now, but 
the laké'still Has its links with the 
past—all of them heritages of 
Duane L. Bliss and his family. As 
if the preservation of the forests 
and shoreline had not been enough 
for which D. L. Bliss could be re- 
membered, the family donated to 
the state of California as a rec- 
reational area 162 acres of land 
with a 7250 shoreline at scenic 





Rubicon Point and the place is 
now known as L. L. Bliss State 
Park. 


For those who wish to view some 
historical relic of the sturdy little 
railroads that touched the shores 
of the lake in those days that are 
gone, the locomotive “Glenbrook” 
reposes safely in the grounds of 
the Nevada State Museum at Car- 
son City. 

When the railroad from Truckee 
to the lake was changed to stand- 
ard gauge in 1925 the old locomo- 
tive was sold to the Nevada County 
Narrow Gauge Railroad at Grass 
Valley, California. They wanted her 
for her parts which were inter- 
changeable with those of their No. 
5 and No.2. In 1943 the N.C. N. G. 
was out of business and a junk 


company had purchased: most of 





the rolling stock 
“Glenbrook.” 

Hope Bliss, and her nephew 
Will M. Bliss, set out to recover it. 
Some of the parts were missing 
but they hunted them down and had 
them placed back on the engine. 
Loaded on to a flat car the old 
pioneer engine went back over the 
Sierras, past the familiar scenes 
at Truckee and was unloaded at 
Carson City in much the same 
manner as she had been unloaded 
in the same place 68 years before, 
the main difference being that a 
Caterpillar tractor did the work 
that horses had done the first time. 
The loving hands of historically- 
minded Nevadans groomed her until 
she had her original appearance 
and there she sets to recall to fu- 
ture generations the glorious days 
of her past. 


including the 





Fannie Barton, 
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